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REVIEWS. 

Art. XX .—A System of Surgery; Pathological, Diagnostic, Thera¬ 
peutic, and Operative. By Samuel I). Gross, M. P., Professor of 

Surgery in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, &c. &c. &c. 

Illustrated by nine hundred and thirty-six engravings. In two volumes. 

Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1859. 8vo. pp. 11G2 and 1198. 

Ax American systematic work, embracing the whole theory and practice 
of surgery, is well calculated to command attention, even without the pres¬ 
tige of name and imprint which belongs to the one which we are now about 
to notice. 

There has been no lack of admirable works on other branches of medical 
science; many of these are well known, and we might point to them with 
reasonable pride, as affording ample evidence of proficiency in more than 
one department of medical instruction. Nor, in spite of much vociferous 
croaking, is our surgical literature deficient in clinical records, practical 
essays, elaborate monographs, and really valuable treatises on most of the 
important surgical questions. It is in elementary teaching, more than in 
actual working progress, that our writings on surgery have been in the 
background.; in the absence of text-books of sufficient scope and weight to 
compete with such manuals as the lectures of Erichsen, the Principles and 
the Practice of Miller and others; in the non-existence, too, of works of 
higher grade to take the place of the yet unrivalled productions of Chelius, 
Tidal (de Cassis), Boyer, and others of similar extent and character. 

There is no doubt as to our decided independence in the practice of sur¬ 
gery—its many admitted triumphs and unaided steps in advance ; but in spite 
of its popularity, and the well-earned distinction of so many of its teachers, 
our young men have been compelled to have recourse to foreign sources for 
too much of what they ought to have been provided with at home. The 
reprints, so much complained of, are the natural exponents of an urgent 
want, and are seen in our students’ hands solely because so few satisfactory 
substitutes have been put within their reach by those who ought long ago 
to have met the evil, not by complaining of it, but by just such an effort 
as is embodied in the portly volumes now before us. This is a beginning 
in the true direction which every right-minded member of the profession 
will gladly welcome, because it is not only legitimately but ably made; it 
deserves success, and will obtain it, from the simple fact that it is the very 
first treatise, on the entire subject as taught and practised, that has yet been 
published in the country. 

Our epitomes, outlines, compends, lectures, and other more ambitious 
essays, however useful in their way and time, are, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, either too much out of date or too incomplete to be preferred by 
learners to the recent, more convenient, and more instructive European 
class-books ; while they are, moreover, too far behind the colossal treatises 
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of Clielius, Vidal, Boyer, Velpeau, and many others, to satisfy the more 
advanced inquirer. 

Our author has endeavoured to combine, more or less, the objects of the 
two classes of instructors ; and thus, in some measure, to provide a succe- 
daueum for this too exclusive reliance on foreign contributions, by furnish¬ 
ing to both classes of readers a standard system of surgery, which, while 
claiming a basis of individual experience acquired at home, is intended to 
approach, in erudition, the range and level of the European masters. His 
aim “has been to embrace the whole domain of surgery, and to allot to 
every subject its legitimate claim to notice in the great family of external 
diseases and accidents.” With sucli competitors before him this is cer¬ 
tainly a bold attempt, and deserves a cordial acknowledgment from all 
American readers, were it only for the example’s sake, whatever the suc¬ 
cess attending it may be. Indeed, it is impossible to view the result of an 
enterprise so honourable to all concerned, in these full, well printed, and 
beautifully illustrated volumes, without a strong feeling of respect; and 
we doubt not that the ability, industry and confidence in the appreciation 
of the profession which have led to their completion in so creditable a 
form will be abundantly requited by their speedy circulation. 

How far the main object of the publication has been accomplished in 
meeting the wants of American readers, must, of course, remain a matter 
of opinion, which it is a part of our present duty to discuss. Could we be 
allowed to indulge in the more agreeable office of congratulating the author 
and his brethren on the happy fulfilment of his task, we might content 
ourselves with a brief account of the general arrangement and of some of 
the more salient features of the work. But we cannot forget the heavy 
obligation resting on us in expressing our opinion upon the crowning demon¬ 
stration of one whose position and reputation give great weight to his 
words, and who writes as if he deeply felt the force and responsibility of his 
double vocation as a teacher at home and a representative abroad. In the 
inevitable sense of accountability to a common tribunal as his critical spon¬ 
sors, must he find our apology for some occasional strictures, in regard to 
his manner and matter, which might not be thought worth noting in the 
review of an inferior book, or of a less prominent author. 

His work is undoubtedly the best of its kind that lias yet been produced 
in this country; and in many respects it is equal to those of a similar class 
of European publications; while, in extent of scope and fulness of discus¬ 
sion and illustration, it is superior to some of the most popular. Never¬ 
theless, we should be sorry to see it generally regarded as an adequate 
exemplar of the present state of the surgical science and art of this country. 
It has some peculiarities which, by giving it a stamp of greater independ¬ 
ence and originality, and adding somewhat to its individual character, may 
exalt it in the estimation of a certain description of admirers; but, for all 
truly practical intents, many of these oddities are only marks of weakness 
in a work which is designed to take a national position, and to retain a 
permanent hold upon students and practitioners as a classical authority. 

We feel some embarrassment, in making up our estimate of its destined 
position, from the difficulty in determining in what light we are to consider 
it; whether as a text-book for students and junior practitioners, or as a 
book of reference for practitioners alone. It must be intended as the com¬ 
panion-book to the author’s lectures, and hence to be diligently conned by a 
large body of embryo surgeons ; and yet it is dedicated and addressed espe- 
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cially to those who have already begun their surgical career. It is offered, 
not as an introduction to the more extended study for the use and assist¬ 
ance of his and other pupils, but “as a systematic and comprehensive 
treatise on the science and practice of surgery considered in the broadest 
sense; one that shall serve the practitioner as a faithful and available guide 
in his daily routine of duty.” 

The important distinction involved in this ambitious undertaking to sup¬ 
ply the office of a surgical library as well as of a daily practical adviser, can¬ 
not be misunderstood by the reflecting reader. The undergraduate may make 
the most of the aid and comfort that is proffered to his seniors, although the 
volumes may not suit his convenience, in size and form and elementary 
detail, so well as some other less cumbrous and more compendious favourite 
of his early readings; and we hope he may, as many doubtless will, prefer 
their teaching as his ruling monitor, until he is properly prepared for a 
wider range of study; but the intelligent practitioner would hardly rest con¬ 
tent without something more comprehensive and more minute in practical 
directions, if not more profound in theory, in a work of last resort. How¬ 
ever important it is to secure to the beginner a solid groundwork for his 
later progress, no one would expect the same thoroughness in the prepa¬ 
ratory course, that is essential to the guidance of the subsequent practi¬ 
tioner ; and hence we might willingly pass by sins of omission and commis¬ 
sion, in the lessons of a teacher intended for his pupils, which could not be 
left unnoticed in the standard guide-book, the precepts of which arc set down 
as virtually beyond appeal. 

Looking at the treatise of Professor Gross from the higher stand-point 
which he seems to have elected, we are not prepared to boast of it as a 
sufficient substitute for the larger and fuller works of similar pretensions 
which have come to us from the European press. We have no idea that 
it so satisfies the author himself, now that he can make the comparison; 
and we believe that he will be among the first to desire either to condense 
it for the humbler but not less useful function of a text-book, or to raise 
it, as he can and we doubt not, will do, in future editions, to the more 
elevated position which it ought to occupy. It. is because we earnestly 
desire and expect this ultimate success that we are not disposed to withhold 
a present expression of regret that he is not yet within the goal to which 
he should eventually attain for the honour of the American profession. 

We confess to a dread of these attempts to crowd into the narrow com¬ 
pass of one or two volumes, however bulky and small in type, the contents of 
a working library, or anything beyond the sphere of an introductory manual. 
The man of only one book can never be a safe guardian of the health and 
physical integrity of his fellow-men in disease or injury. We strongly doubt 
the possibility of cramming into a work of two volumes, albeit scarcely 
portable, a detailed exposition of the science and art of surgery—however 
concise and free from extraneous matter it may be—which would not fail 
to be a satisfactory adviser to the inexperienced practitioner, under even 
the ordinary contingencies of daily practice. We do not know of such a 
feat of book-making in any country, although instances might be shown, 
in different languages, of the necessity for greater space, in cases where 
every page is densely filled with strictly essential matter, and where the 
pages greatly exceed in number those of our author. 

Nothing short of an encyclopedia can adequately do this service; and 
no less extended work can safely serve the purpose of a generally available 
reminder upon the ever-varying multitude of topics and questions, even with 
No. LXXYII.— Jan. 1860. 9 
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a compactness of arrangement and a brevity of language and discussion 
which are not predominant characteristics of the present treatise. 

Under this view of the case we wonld expect, in an encyclopedic volume 
of not over twelve hundred pages, the largest amount of positive knowledge 
in the smallest possible space; but, unfortunately, this expectation is not 
gratified. It is true that, along with much that needs pruning in language, 
tone, and style, there is a great deal that is unexceptionable in these im¬ 
portant requisites. Some passages are models of clear, correct and terse 
description ; others again are as entirely the reverse, being diffuse and 
magniloquent in style, and not very sparing and choice in the use of ad¬ 
verbs and adjectives. 

In spite, too, of his own warning in the preface, we are struck, in looking 
over the chapters, with the scarcely avoidable inequality of distribution as 
to topics, which has justly troubled him in other writers. A greater inte¬ 
rest in subjects with which he happens to be most familiar, has, as usual, 
beguiled him into an over-estimate of their relative importance; while in a 
few instances an undue prejudice has evidently produced the opposite effect. 

The article on “ Tuberculosis of the Joints, especially as it affects the 
Hip,” although by no means exhaustive on the subject, occupies twenty- 
six pages; that on neuralgia, one of doubtful surgical interest, ten pages. 
On paralytic affections there are six, and on the teeth, four pages ; while dis¬ 
eases of the ear are dispatched in twenty-nine pages, and diseases and injuries 
of the eye in one hundred and nine. The chapter on the eye is not much 
more than four times as long as the section on hip-disease, and but little over 
twice the length of that on injuries and diseases of the head. We do not 
mean to say that either of these articles is unreasonably long, or that the 
subjects generally are not fairly discussed ; but we do protest against the 
superficial manner in which he has treated the diseases of the eye, the unjust 
sneer at specialists, which disfigures a prefatory page of idle comment, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It might easily be shown how the material 
of this chapter bears the refutation of its author’s erroneous estimate of his 
difficult subject in its own striking insufficiency. We shall not, however, 
waste time in attempting to enlighten him upon a question which is too well 
settled among the highest surgical authorities not to render the bad taste 
and confused verbosity of this unfortunate passage a gratuitous injury 
to the credit of the book. Errors of omission, however, are not the most 
obvious short-comings of the work; a greater defect, especially in a 
text-book for students and young practitioners, is its diffuseness in many 
places, and the manner in which, by episodical discussion, often declama¬ 
tory, the bulk of the volumes is increased without any compensating prac¬ 
tical advantage. Their practical usefulness would be greatly augmented, 
if the space lost in figures of speech and various critical demonstrations 
in regard to matters of opinion, which might often be disposed of more 
agreeably in milder language, were occupied with specific references to the 
authorities named, and with others which might be cited for the benefit of 
students and professional inquirers. 

We believe it to be true, as our author affirms, “that there is no topic, 
properly appertaining to surgery, that will not be found to be discussed, to 
a greater or less extent, in these volumesand we fully agree with him 
in the propriety of devoting “a larger space than is customary to the 
consideration of inflammation and its results, or the great principles of 
surgery,” and of bestowing elaborate attention “ upon the discrimination 
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of diseases,” and “on general diagnosis;” but, considering the paucity of 
references and the absence of many practical details, we do lament that all 
of this and much of his other matter, were not condensed into a more 
available compass. 

No properly informed reader can doubt the weight of authority which 
necessarily attaches to the dictum of Professor Gross; and all, of course, 
will regard these volumes in the light in which he offers them, “ as embody¬ 
ing the results of a large personal, if not of a ripe, experience, of extensive 
reading, and of much reflection ; in a word, as exhibiting surgery as I 
myself understand it, and as I have for so many years conscientiously 
taught it.” Still, in glancing over the many hundred pages, and espe¬ 
cially in resorting to his various chapters for the investigation of many 
difficult questions, it is natural to expect, in such an amount of matter, more 
definite assistance toward the further prosecution of the study, in the records 
of the labours of the master minds which he has consulted in the extensive 
reading, which is one of the qualifications set forth in support of his 
authority as a teacher. We cannot accept the dogmas of any one writer 
as final, least of all in a book of general reference; and we should have 
little confidence in the student or practitioner who could be satisfied with 
such a narrow limit to his preparation for the grave and ever-changing 
responsibilities and contingencies of his important calling. The value of 
“a faithful and available guide to the practitioner”—is surely quite as 
much enhanced by the documentary and specific evidence it affords of atten¬ 
tive examination of other sources of information, as by the highest authority 
that mere reputation for experience can establish ; nor will any amount of 
personal influence or asseveration, which is not strengthened by full and 
explicit citation of standard works, be likely to establish the position of a 
systematic text-book. 

Notwithstanding these and some other discouragements at first view, we 
have been agreeably disappointed in many parts of these volumes, after a 
prolonged and conscientious examination of their contents; being well 
satisfied that the author has succeeded in overcoming many difficulties, 
inseparable from his task. It is a good sign that a better acquaintance 
with the book increases our regard for it as a whole. The more we read 
of it the better we like it, in spite of its numerous minor blemishes, and 
a few greater defects. An extended analysis is out of the question in a 
review of a systematic treatise. It will be sufficient for us to give a 
brief survey of the general arrangement, and a slight running commentary 
upon a few among many things which have attracted our attention in our 
inspection of the chapters. 

The whole subject is treated under the two heads of General Surgery 
and Special Surgery. The first of these occupies 642 pages, and the second 
some 1627 pages, 36 pages being devoted to a full and carefully prepared 
index. The first part, or General Surgery, is divided into nineteen chapters, 
which treat of irritation ; sympathy and idiosyncrasy ; congestion ; inflam¬ 
mation ; terminations and results of inflammation ; textural changes ; con¬ 
genital malformations; tumours or morbid growths ; scrofula; wounds ; 
effects of injuries upon the nervous system; syphilis; general diagnosis; 
minor surgery ; operative surgery; plastic surgery ; subcutaneous surgery ; 
amputations in general; excision of the bones and joints ; and lastly, anaes¬ 
thetics, or the means of averting pain. 

In the second part, on Special Surgery, or the diseases and injuries of par- 
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ticular organs, textures, and regions, we hare twenty-eight chapters, of 
which the first eight are in vol. I., and the remainder in vol. II. The 
eight chapters in vol. I. are occupied with diseases and injuries of the skin 
and cellulo-adipose tissue; of the muscles, tendons, bursae, and aponeu¬ 
roses ; of the lymphatic vessels and ganglions; of the nerves; of the 
arteries ; of the veins ; affections of the capillaries ; diseases and injuries of 
the joints. The twenty chapters of vol. II. present us with diseases and 
injuries of the bones and their appendages; of the head and of the spinal 
cord and column ; diseases and injuries of the eye; diseases of the ear; in¬ 
juries and diseases of the nose and its passages; of the air-passages; of the 
neck; of the chest; of the jaws, teeth, and gums; of the mouth and throat; 
hernia; diseases, injuries, and malformations of the anus and rectum ; 
wounds of the abdominal organs ; diseases and injuries of the male genital 
organs, of the female genital organs; special excisions of the bones and 
joints; special amputations ; affections of the extremities. 

A better idea may be formed of his mode of arranging his subjects by the 
following extract from his preliminary observations, being the first two 
paragraphs :— 

“ Under the division of Gexerai, Surgery, I shall consider, at some length, 
the leading facts illustrative of the great principles of surgical disease and 
injuries, and of the operations necessary for their relief, removal, or cure. 
Beginning with the subject of irritation, sympathy, and congestion, as intimately 
concerned in the production and maintenauce of many of the most common and 
interesting morbid phenomena, I shall pass successively in review all that 
relates, generally speaking, to inflammation and its effects; textural changes ; 
new formations, whether benign or malignant; wounds or poisons ; as all these 
affections are liable to occur in every organ, tissue, and region of the body. 
To this division of the book, also, naturally appertain the subjects of general 
diagnosis, surgical instruments, and other appliances; and, lastly, anaesthetics, 
or the means of averting pain during the performance of surgical operations, 
and in reduction of hernia, fractures, and dislocations. Such an arrangement is 
suggested not less by common sense than by sound experience; for it is just as 
necessary in surgery to pass from the known to the unknown, or from the more 
simple to the more complex portion of the various topics which fall within its 
province, as it is in the study of mathematics, or any other abstruse science.” 

“ The above subjects being disposed of, we shall come to that of Sceoiai. Sur¬ 
gery, embracing an account of the various surgical diseases, injuries, and mal¬ 
formations of particular organs, tissues, and regions of the body. The general 
principles, or great doctrines of surgery being understood, a knowledge of the 
various topics discussed in this part of the work will be a comparatively easy 
task.” 

The commencing chapter on irritation, sympathy, and idiosyncrasy, is 
interesting and suggestive. It must prove particularly useful to beginners, 
for whose benefit we hope to see it considerably extended in the next edition. 
The two chapters, which, with a short one on congestion, follow next, are 
long and full of interesting matter. Although peculiar, on certain points of 
doctrine, they are generally well arranged, clear, and to the purpose; and 
present an instructive, fair, and practical view of the present state of all that 
is really essential in our knowledge of inflammation and its results. We are 
glad to find this very important portion of a systematic treatise as well 
brought up and as free from special views and speculations as could be ex¬ 
pected in an exposition of the kind. The sections on the treatment of 
inflammation and of its results, may be recommended as especially reliable, 
whatever may be thought of the occasional abstractions and old-fashioned 
pathological views in the doctrinal discussion of the subject. 
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We had marked many passages in these chapters, as elsewhere in the 
volumes, for inquiry or approval, but prefer to quote an extract, as of more 
use than critical discussion, since it affords some idea of our author’s style, 
and his mode of reasoning on a knotty and hackneyed subject. 

“ Much discrepancy exists among writers and teachers in regard to what 
constitutes inflammation; some, among whom I include myself, believing that 
but a slight degree of action is necessary, while others maintain that the depar¬ 
ture from the healthy standard must be very great. Thus Dr. Miller, Professor 
of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, declares that true inflammation, 
properly so called, is always attended with suppuration; apparently forgetting 
that thousands of human beings daily die from this affection long before it has 
attained this crisis. Dr. John H. Bennet, another eminent Scotch professor, 
makes fibrinous exudation the indispensable condition of the process, and he 
goes so far even as to propose the word exudation as a substitute for that of 
inflammation.” 

Objecting to the term as ill-chosen, because likely to confuse the student’s 
mind with an erroneous idea, he continues— 

‘‘Dr. Bennet, and those who think and reason with him on the subject, must 
be aware "that there are inflammations of certain organs and tissues in which 
the morbid action is so great as to destroy life, and yet the most carefnl exami¬ 
nation, microscopical and chemical, fails to detect the existence of fibrin in the 
affected structure. It is only uecessary to instance the arachnoid membrane, 
the aponeuroses, cartilages, and nerves, in which this disease is often, if not 
generally, unattended by a deposition of fibrin. But while it is certain that 
inflammation is frequently present, and that, too, to a serious extent, without 
fibrinous exudation, it is equally true that this substance is usually poured out 
in this disease, especially if it has already made considerable progress. Much 
will necessarily depend upon the nature of the affected organs and tissues, some 
furnishing plasma much more readily and in greater quantity than others. 
Moreover it requires very nice judgment, particularly in the living subject, to 
define the boundaries between congestion and inflammation, or to determine 
where the one terminates and the other begins. Inflammation, in its inceptive 
stages, may be compared to a latent or smothered fire kept in abeyance by a 
redundancy of surrounding material interfering with its development; exudation 
cannot occur all at once; some time is necessary to prepare the vessels for 
their new office: so it is with the flame in the furnace; it does not break forth 
immediately on the application of the kindling, and yet no one would say that 
fire was not actually present. Most of the disputes that have grown out of this 
question have arisen from a misunderstanding on the part of observers as to 
the amount of disease, or change in the affected part, necessary to constitute 
inflammation; and it is obvious that there never can be any fixed or settled 
views upon the subject so long as this is the case; nor can the question be 
satisfactorily disposed of, unless it be studied with reference to the nature and 
functions of the different organs and tissues of the body; or, if I may use the 
expression, the conduct and habits of the organs and tissues in their healthy 
and morbid relations.”—pp. 96, 97, vol. i. 

Passing over the remarks on textural changes and congenital malforma¬ 
tions, we come to Chapter VII., of sixty-six pages, on tumours or morbid 
growths. This difficult subject is well managed so far as the detailed 
accounts of special tumours are concerned, these being carefully described 
and very well illustrated. The directions as to treatment are judicious and 
valuable, including, among other precepts, a caution against the free use of 
the exploring needle in the diagnosis of suspicious growths. Dr. Gross 
objects to this mode of exploration, as liable to arouse injurious irritation 
without affording a compensating amount of information as to the nature 
of the tumour thus explored. His views in regard to extirpation are 
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already well known. His “conviction is, that interference with the knife,” 
in carcinomatous disease, “ is, as a general rule, only productive of harm, 
and that the patient will live quite as long without as with it, and, on the 
whole, iu a state of greater comfort.” Seven “ general rules for conducting 
excision of malignant diseases,” and seven others in which are described 
“the contra-indications to surgical interference,” afford invaluable assist¬ 
ance to the doubting operator, and may be consulted with advantage 
by surgeons generally. The classification of these tumours under the 
uncertain heads of benign and malignant, is not so happy; nor are the 
general descriptions of these two arbitrary divisions more satisfactory. 
Our author seems to have much more faith in the old-fashioned distinctive 
signs of cancer than in the microscopic means of diagnosis. He regards 
this instrument as “ often a valuable auxiliary, but nothing more.” 

“ The practical surgeon,” he continues, “ must indeed be dull who cannot, as 
a general rule, determine the character of a morbid growth before he attempts 
its removal. The merest tyro in the profession has no difficulty in discriminat¬ 
ing between a gelatinoid and a fibrous polyp of the nose, a scirrhous and an 
encephaloid tumour of the breast, or a common hypertrophied ganglion of the 
neck and a malignant growth of the same part. Every new growth: whether 
benign or malignant, has its peculiar features, not less than every pre-existing 
one. I believe that, with proper care, and a reasonable knowledge of the mor¬ 
bid structure, such as every cultivated surgeon ought to possess, it is. in general, 
as easy to determine the difference between a malignant and a non-malignant 
tumour as it is to determine the difference between a muscle and a tendon." 

He does not wish to “ underrate microscopical researches; on the contrary, 
I only wish to state that they have not, in my judgment, effected all the good 
that has been claimed for them, especially in this particular department of 
pathology and practice, and that therefore their results should be received with 
some degree of allowance. In fact the whole subject of morbid growths, benign 
and malignant, should be revised and re-examined. When there is so much 
dispute as there confessedly is at present, respecting the real nature of the 
cancer-cell, or whether indeed there is such a cell at all, it well becomes the prac¬ 
titioner to look with distrust upon many of the alleged discoveries of the micro¬ 
scope. Besides, he should not lose sight of the value of his unassisted senses, 
nor cease to cultivate them in the highest possible degree.”—p. 325, vol. i. 

Whether this rather contradictory caveat amounts to a disparagement, 
we leave the advocates of the microscopic tests to judge. The two lessons 
to be learned from it, as to the importance of studying closely the ordinary 
unmagnified external and internal appearances, and in regard to the revision 
and re-examination “ of the whole subject of morbid growths,” will not be 
lost, we trust, upon the reader, however much they may lessen his faith in 
the present teaching of the author. The whole subject, certainly, might 
receive more light from existing authorities on both sides of the Atlantic 
than appears to be vouchsafed to it in the sweeping and rather confident, 
although really discouraging remarks just quoted. 

There are some singular ideas expressed in the next chapter (on scrofula) 
in regard to the nature of “tubercular matter.” This he has “investigated 
too often, and under too many circumstances, not to be convinced that it is 
susceptible of organization, although certainly in a less degree than scirrlius 
and encephaloid.” The reasons for adhering to this exploded notion are 
given at length, but need not be quoted here, as they are well known to 
the readers of other works of Dr. Gross. 

The chapter (IX.) on wounds, and that (X.) on the effects of injuries 
upon the system, may be studied with profit by every surgeon ; while they 
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are minute and sound enough in precept and practice, to serve as efficient 
guides to the most unsophisticated student. They are eminently practical 
and philosophical; which is the highest praise that we can award to any 
portion of the book. 

The chapter (XI.) on syphilis presents a good summary of the facts, 
doctrines, and principles of treatment of this malady, in which, as usual, he 
expresses decided views in regard to many mooted points, and gives much 
excellent advice. An instructive chapter on general diagnosis follows, con¬ 
taining much useful matter in the course of 130 pages, in which is included 
a good, although brief, account of the microscope and its employment in 
the study of surgical disease. 

The chapter on minor surgery, which comes next, does not strike us 
as full enough, especially in the section on bandaging. This is very 
meagre, and, although more susceptible of explanation by diagrams, than 
most subjects, it is scantily illustrated by three veteran figures, the first 
of which is badly chosen, and the third is an ancient exaggeration, which 
has done service as a scarecrow in so many places that it has almost ceased 
to afford the necessary warning. 

In this chapter the merit of introducing the employment of metallic 
sutures, as substitutes for those of vegetable or animal fibre, is justly 
awarded to Dr. Sims. We regret, however, that the experience of the 
author with them is so limited, and that instead of yielding to the influ¬ 
ence of prejudice he did not satisfy himself more fully on the subject. We 
do not believe in the peculiar virtue of silver wire, but we have no doubt 
of the superiority for suture purposes, of lead and annealed iron wire, as 
well as the more expensive gold and silver, over the silk or flax. 

The five chapters, on operative surgery, plastic surgery, subcutaneous 
surgery, amputations, excisions of the bones and joints, and amesthetics, 
which complete part first, are, generally", well brought up, and contain 
many valuable practical hints. That on anesthetics is a good one, in 
which due honour is done to the claim of the unfortunate Wells, who was 
undoubtedly forestalled by his more alert pupil, Morton, in winning the 
first fruits of the renowned let.heon discovery. Dr. Gross prefers chloroform 
to ether, and quotes his successful experience of ten years’ duration, as well 
as that of the European hospitals, in its favour. He is less happy in his 
employment of freezing mixtures, and does not appear to have tried them 
in the cases of whitlow, carbuncle, and other more accessible diseases to 
which they are so much more applicable than to those of the mammary 
gland. 

Part Second commences with a generally judicious chapter on erysipelas, 
furuncle, anthrax, bed-sores, burns, frost-bites, morbid growths, and other 
diseases and injuries of the skin and eellulo-adipose tissue, which, although 
not particularly full, appears to be sufficiently so for ordinary practical,^ 
purposes. 

Passing over the chapter (II.) on diseases and injuries of the muscles, 
tendons, burses, and aponeuroses, we stop only to remark that we know of 
no such parts as “burses,” and that the plural terminations of the words 
bursa and aponeurosis cannot be made the same without an error, which 
is only confusing to the student who may not be aware of our author’s pecu¬ 
liarity on the subject. 

The next chapter (V.), on diseases and injuries of the arteries, is free 
from this infirmity, and may be regarded as one of the best of the whole 
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work. It is admirably illustrated, and so rich in most respects that it is well 
worth the cost of the volume to the distant practitioner. We would gladly 
dwell on many points which have attracted our attention, were we not obliged 
to curtail the remainder of this notice, in view of a whole volume yet un¬ 
touched. 

The chapter (VIII.) which succeeds, on diseases and injuries of the joints, 
is not so satisfactory, except, perhaps, in treating of dislocations; although 
on this subject also, we should like to have seen more upon the manipu¬ 
lating methods of reduction, as applied to other dislocations, beside those 
of Reid and Crosby for the thigh and the thumb. Some generalization on 
this interesting subject might have been dwelt upon with great advantage. 
The section on tuberculosis of the joints, and especially on hip-joint dis¬ 
ease, is prolix and comparatively long on coxalgia, but, in several respects, 
and particularly as to the treatment, it does not accord with our ideas of 
what is due to these grave affections. 

But we must hasten on to Volume II., which begins with diseases and 
injuries of the bones and their appendages. These most important subjects 
receive a tolerably due share of attention, and, in the section devoted to 
the diseases of this tissue, are beautifully illustrated. 

Fractures are systematically and generally well discussed, in accordance 
with prevalent views and recent experience. A hospital surgeon may notice 
some want of precision and minuteness of detail in the directions for the 
management of some of the special fractures; but, in the main, ail the advice 
and assistance, if not somewhat more, is given that the young surgeon 
would be likely to find in many of the text-books. We would counsel him, 
however, to trust to none of these too often halting guides, but to provide 
himself with such monographs upon the subject as the work of Malgaigne, 
recently translated, those of Astley Cooper, of R. Smith, of Lonsdale, or 
even the older ones of Boyer and Desault. 

In most respects, however, his teaching is fully up with the times. The 
immovable apparatus, of which he prefers the form of starch bandage, re¬ 
ceives a sufficient share of attention; and the use of adhesive strips, 
both for retaining purposes and for those of extension and counter-exten¬ 
sion, is honourably noticed. Dr. Gross gives the credit of this valuable 
improvement to his former preceptor, Dr. Joseph R. Swift, of Easton, and 
claims to have been the first to call attention to the subject in his Treatise 
on the Diseases of the Bones and Joints, published in Philadelphia so long 
ago as 1830. We believe that Dr. Crosby, of New Hampshire, is another 
claimant for priority in this matter. Like many other good things in 
practice, it appears to have remained unnoticed in the hands of a very few 
practitioners, until Dr. E. Wallace secured its adoption in the wards of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, some fifteen or sixteen years ago, by contriving the 
extending band, -which is now the established favourite in the management 
of oblique fractures of the femur. The employment of the adhesive plaster 
for similar purposes in other fractures, and for counter-extension, gradually 
took place as a natural consequence; but we suspect that the earliest gene¬ 
ral attention to the value of the expedient for extending purposes is chiefly 
due to the works on Minor Surgery of Dr. Sargent and Dr. H. H. Smith, 
the former of whom was the first to recommend it as introduced by Dr. 
Wallace. 

Dr. Gross discards the use of the term compound fracture, and treats of 
fractures under the two heads of simple and complicated only, preferring 
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to regard what everybody understands by compound fracture as one of the 
forms of complication merely. We do not see that anything is gained by 
this innovation, which is not counterbalanced by the confusion inevitably 
created by the arbitrary substitution of a new and not more explicit ad¬ 
jective for a long established old one. It matters little, except under 
conventional rules which custom only can control, whether we call fractures 
with wounds extending to the surface, compound or complicated, if, in 
describing them as either, we have to state the nature and extent of the 
special complication. 

Some wise cautions are given as to the application of the bandage in the 
treatment of fractures. The danger is so great of undue or irregular com¬ 
pression of the limb, and of injurious disturbance of the fragments, especially 
by awkward hands, in the employment of this part of the dressing, as recom¬ 
mended by our author, that we are surprised at his urging it, in all fractures, 
under the retaining apparatus. We are satisfied that, except in occasional 
cases, it is better practice to omit the under bandage altogether. This 
was the conclusion long ago arrived at in our part of the country, as the 
result of a very large hospital experience among dressers of undoubted skill 
and judgment; and for the same reasons will prove, with easily recognized 
exceptions, much the safer policy for less expert practitioners in private 
practice. We believe that even the many tailed bandage of Scultetus, as too 
often applied, is rarely more than an unnecessary aggravation of the patient’s 
sufferings, and may thus become a snare to his attendant. 

Dr. Gross prefers, in the treatment of transverse fracture of the patella, a 
tin case like the old gutter of Boyer, which is a needless complication. 
Nothing answers better than the simple well padded straight wooden splint 
of Dorsey, such as could be prepared at once in any private house, with 
notches or transverse cleets for the attachment of the oblique bandages, 
or adhesive strips ; and these should pass, not around the joint in the old 
way, but along the sides of the limb only, so as to avoid the injurious con¬ 
striction of the circular strips and of the figure of 8 bandage. 

A cut and description are given of what is called the “ mode of dressing 
pursued by Professor Hamilton, and also with slight modifications, by 
Dr. Neill and his colleagues, at the Pennsylvania Hospital.” We do not 
think that the learner will be able to profit much by the explanation given, 
or that Dr. Neill and his colleagues will agree to be quoted as pursuing, 
with slight modification, the plan represented. Dr. Neill’s method, as we 
understand it, requires the application of the strips directly to the skiu 
above and below the separated fragments, without the intervention of a 
compress which is only in the way, and attaches these strips obliquely to 
the margin and under surface of the splint above and below the joint, so as 
to draw upon the fragments in opposite directions, holding the lower frag¬ 
ment in its proper place and drawing down the upper into apposition with 
the lower. In this method the pressure is applied only to the fragments and 
immediately adjacent soft parts, care being taken to obviate the tilting of 
the fragments which may otherwise prevent the approximation of the frac¬ 
tured surfaces; and the whole is left as much uncovered, during the early 
part of the treatment, as the retaining bands will allow. The mode of using 
the strips under the bandage, in his plan, is not clearly described by Dr. 
Gross, but would seem to be a good one; the upper fragment being appa¬ 
rently drawn down and retained by a series of long strips passing diagonally 
along the sides of the joint, and then retained by vertical and transverse 
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strips encircling the limb below the joint. An outline sketch of the inge¬ 
nious and effective dressing of Prof. Crosby, in which the Spanish windlass 
principle is adjusted to an arrangement of longitudinal strips, would, we 
think, have been more useful and made a better show in the margin than 
the rather clumsy looking picture which he has chosen as the type of the 
class. In this the strained position of the foot would be intolerable to the 
patient, and might mislead the student into the idea that there were some 
extensor muscles to be relaxed in front of the leg as well as of the thigh. 

We have dwelt rather long upon these small matters in connection with 
one very troublesome form of fracture, more because we are thus enabled to 
give some idea of what we miss, in this chapter, of the attention to minor 
details, which is so desirable to inexperienced practitioners. The treatment 
of fractures is made up of little things; and it is in the knowledge of these 
that the accomplished surgeon will ever show a superiority which all can 
more or less appreciate in its immediate result, even more clearly than in 
the final one. It must be especially tantalizing, for instance, to the anxious 
inquirer for assistance in arranging a dressing of adhesive strips for frac¬ 
tured clavicle, to find the only answer given in the remark that “when this 
dressing, which is more easily applied than described, is carefully put on, it 
answers the object much better than any of the numerous contrivances that 
have ever been invented for the cure of this fracture.” He might just 
as well have said, what is equally true and so much more consoling, that 
rest in position on the back, without other adjuvant than a well-stuffed 
level pillow under the whole chest, answers better still. 

The section on fractures terminates with a very interesting and carefully 
prepared account, under all the usual heads, of fracture of the femur; in 
which, perhaps, the least satisfactory part is that which relates to the 
treatment. In speaking of fracture beds, we regret that he did not give us 
a view of a serviceable fracture bed, such as the ingenious forms alluded to 
of Coates or Hewson, or, what is more generally available, the simple frame 
and perforated mattress and sacking-bottom, instead of the obsolete and cum¬ 
brous machine of Jenks. We regret, too, that, in addition to a contrivance 
of his own, which has some unnecessary complications, he did not exhibit 
the simpler apparatus of Desault and Physick, which, notwithstanding his 
unfortunate experience in managing it, has done so well in hundreds of 
cases for half a century. His crutch-headed fracture box is not equal to 
the long and short splints with cross-piece, foot-board and perineal cushion, 
of Ilartshorne’s apparatus, of which it is a modification, or to the appa¬ 
ratus of Flagg, another modification, which has long been used in Boston 
and New York. Nor is it equal to the admirably simple long splint, with 
cross-piece and perineal adhesive strips, of Gilbert, or to the splint of Liston 
modified by Haynes Walton. In no form of fracture is that “ simplicity 
which is the measure of perfection,” more attainable or desirable, in the me¬ 
chanical treatment, than in this of fractured femur, whether iu the shaft or 
about the joints. The very best materials for the purpose are the strong 
linen sheets, the unbleached muslin bandages, the rolls of carded cotton, 
the cushions of bran, the pillows, and the splints of wood, bark, binder’s 
board, or sole leather, with the shoemaker’s wax, if not sticking plaster, 
which are within everybody’s reach in town or country ; and this is the ma¬ 
chinery which the student should be taught by diagrams and explanations, 
however copious, to mould and shape and combine for his own purposes 
in every emergency, and for all kinds of fractures, without the aid of tinman 
or joiner. 
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It is unnecessary to devote more space to the examination of the re¬ 
mainder of the second volume. We may say, in general, that the various 
topics are mostly well treated, some of them admirably so ; and that a few 
of the sections fall short of the author’s aim in providing all that could be 
desired in “a reliable guide.” 

Viewing the production, as a whole, we do not consider it by any means 
the “compilation,” which some readers may expect to find, in a compre¬ 
hensive treatise on an important branch of the healing art. The numer¬ 
ous cases in illustration of theory and practice, the frequent allusions to 
decided personal experience, the whole tone and spirit of the work, in 
short, forbid the idea of mere book-making, however much it may be sug¬ 
gested by certain chapters. Indeed, so far as the history, and especially 
the recent American history, of improvement in surgery is concerned, we 
should have preferred somewhat more of faithful compilation than has 
actually been given. We think that the author’s countrymen might have 
been more accurately represented, in several instances, and that in his refer¬ 
ences to European progress, he is not always free from error. 

A few words, before we close, in relation to the purely literary character 
of the work. Some peculiarities of style have already been alluded to as 
occurring to an unfortunate extent, in spite of much really good writing 
and some general excellencies. We should be glad to avoid all comment 
upon these matters, if we could be allowed to regard an ex-cathedra text¬ 
book of the classical pretensions of this one of Professor Gross as amenable 
to criticism only in its scientific aspect. 

The importance of a certain measure of purity, if not elegance of style, 
and of correctness and perspicuity of diction, in a didactic work which is 
destined to be more or less resorted to by thousands of readers, is too 
obvious to be insisted on. Terseness, too, and simplicity, no less than 
freedom from rhetorical flourish, are indispensable characteristics of a truly 
scientific treatise. Wo greatly regret, therefore, to have to notice in the 
language and phraseology of Dr. Gross, frequent evidence of hasty com¬ 
position, in looseness of expression and confusion of terms, as well as a 
verbal pedantry, which seriously impair the claim of the work to be regarded 
as a representative one abroad or a model one at home. 

Nor do we think that any force is added to the opposition of the 
author to instruments, apparatus, or modes of treatment, by the bestowal 
on them of such epithets, whether just or not, as “villainous,” “abomi¬ 
nable,” “filthy,” which are met with in his pages. Another fault, is the 
affectation of such barbarisms as “fistule,” “burse,” “polyp,” and some 
other absurdities of word-coining, for which there is no excuse under any 
circumstances, and in the present case a double accountability which renders 
them especially improper. Such words are not English, and we do not 
choose to encourage our author in the vain idea that they have become 
American. 

These are blemishes, however, which are easily removed; the work is so 
superior to its predecessors in matter and extent, as well as in illustrations 
and style of publication, that we can honestly recommend it as the best 
book of the kind to be taken home by the young practitioner. Meanwhile 
our earnest hope is that a new edition may very soon appear in the proper 
dress which its accomplished author can so readily afford to it, not only, 
for his own sake, but for that of the American profession, of which he is 
a prominent surgical leader. * 



